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Introduction 



0.1. Overall Plan . Cooperative .Research Project i!o. 1C56 uas planned as a con- 
trolled experiment testings on the secondary school level, the comparative effect- 
iveness of two general approaches to English language study. These two approaches 
have been called (1) ’traditional,' consisting of the materials and methods in 
general use in the public school;^ and (2) ’linguistic,’ an approach based on the 
results of analysis of English by scholars in the field of linguistics. 

Direct implementation of this project was to be made through the use of paired 
groups of experimental and control subjects, the groups consisting of high school 
English classes matched on the basis of grade level and socio-economic criteria. 

The cooperation of school systems and of individual teachers was a vital factor in 

recruitment of subjects. 

A corollary objective of Cooperative Research Project Mo. 1856 has been the 
compilation and distribution of teaching materials derived from linguistic descrip- 
tions of English. Existing linguistic analyses have been made piecemeal, covering 
various aspects of the English language, and based on various points of view, for 
purposes of the present project it was necessary to compile a complete curriculum, 
consistent in its approach, for use as a text book by the experimental subjects. 

^It is not claimed that the educationists concerned with secondary teaching 
of English grammar are in any sense a monolithic group-some of them, indeed, have 
been influenced by structural linguistics. It ^s asserted that no approach based on 
linguistic analysis was in use in this field during the course of the project and to 
this extent a ’traditional’ approach can be opposed to one linguistically derived. 

It would be equally specious to refer to a unified ’linguistic’ approach in any 
sense but this. Presently many of the schools that use a text that is partially 
linguistically oriented actually omit the linguistic chapters relying on those 
sections that are more traditionally oriented. 
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A second corrolary uas the orientation of teachers> who were to act as inter- 
mediaries between the buffalo English Linguistics Project^ staff and the experimental 
subjectSf to the use of the linguistically-based teaching materials. 

The following sections, 0.2 - 0.5, describe the personnel, physical facilities, 
and working plan of Cooperative )le search Project 1856. 

0.2. Buffalo English Linguistics Project . Cooperative Research Project 1856 was 
initiated by its Principal Investigators, Henry Lee Smith, Jr., Ph.D . , who was at 
that time chairman of the Department of Anthropology of the S^ate University of 
Kexj York at Buffalo (then the University of Buffalo)} and Henry J. Sus takoski, 
who was a teaching fellox? and graduate student in the same department. 

Dr. Henry Lee Smith, Jr, has a long-standing interest in English structure 
and has in recent years had much contact with high school and elementary school 
teachers who have been participants in university classes and workshops under his 

I direction. Such student-educators have become interested in -- and often highly 

i 

i enthusiastic about -- the applicability of a linguistic approach at the elementary 

f 

i 

and secondary level} on an individual basis many have attempted to work tueir 

i 

I new perspective on English structure into their own classroom presentation. Such 

individual attempts, predictably, can have limited effectiveness -- first, because 

1 

in such an attempt linguistic information is superimposed on a more inclusive 
curriculum based on an incompatible point of viexj} and, secondly, because an 
individual teacher’s more or less crusading efforts are not likely to meet with 

I 

understanding and support from his local school administration. 

f 

t 

^ - — - - — 

t. 

[ 

i ^The Buffalo English Linguistics Project is a research subsidiary of the 

[ 

Department of Anthropology of the State University of Hew York at Buffalo. It 
was established as the facilitating organization for Cooperative Research Project 



o 




No. 1856. 
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Such considerations led to discussions about the possibility of an organized 
project, in uhich a linguistic approach uould bo applied to all aspects of English 
language study *•- giving a franouork uhich r?ould support rather than contradict 
attempts in this direction by the teacher, and in uhich the support of adminis- 
trative personnel uas formally assured. It \ias hoped -- and it proved to be the 
case — that the experimental nature of a project in which the relative effec'sive- 
ness of a new approach would bo objectively tested under controlled conditions, 
would be of real interest to educators in general, and would gain the support of 
administrators in authorizing participation of school classes both as experimental 
and as control subjects. 

Henry J. Sustakoski has had both practical experience as a teacher of 
English at the high school and college levels, and extensive training in structural 
linguistics. He proposed the specific research plan undertaken, and has had the 
responsibility for guiding the Buffalo English Linguistics Project through all 
stages of project research. 

Early phases of this research included the consideration of curriculum — 
the examination of available linguistically-derived teaching materials and 
planning for the development of a curriculum based on such materials. Dr. VJilner 
Trauger , chairman of the Department of English at Wow York State University College 
at Potsdam, was called upon in formulating these aspects of the project, as the 
Project Teaching of English Specialist. 

Other original members of the research project -- involved in formulating 
specialized technical aspects of the original proposal for Cooperative Research 
Project 1856, as well as in facilitating the progress cf the research -- arc 
Dr. S. David Farr » the Project Statistician, and Mark Kennedy , the Project 



Sociologist, both of the State University of New York at Buffalo. 
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Austin McG« FoX ) a noted SGCondary-school educator in the field a’f English, 
uas early asked to join the project as Training, Consultant and coordinator in 
charso of orientation and liason uith the teachers in the control phase of the 
experiraento 

Dr» Hans Gottschalk » of the Department of English of the State University 
College at Genesco, and Julian Cranberry » an experienced teacher of linguistics 
and languages, and a doctoral student in the Department of Anthropology of the 
State University of ilc:7 York at Buffalo, joined the staff of the Buffalo English 
Linguistics Project during the planning period (in February, 1963) and have been 
active participants in planning and ^./riting materials and tests, teacher orienta- 
tion, and other phases of the x/ork. 

Dr» Eancy Hickorso ns x7ho joined the Project staff in September, 1964, has 
shared the responsibility for guiuing the project and X7riting, revising and editing 
materials — including the present report — X7ith H. Sustakoski, H. Gottschalk, 
and J. Cranberry. 

Harold Stein and Arthur George , both faculty members in high schools partici- 
pating in the research project and both uith training in linguistics, have been at 
various times directly associated X 7 ith the project staff as Training and Materials 
Consultants and contributed to the X 7 i:iting of the text materials. 

John Regan and Thomas Fitzsimons, also educators X7ith training in linguistics, 
have also participated as consultants. 

Leon Weaver and William DeYoung , as Assistant Testing Coordinators, had 
responsibility for maintaining records on all subjects and preparing this data 
for computer processing. The final, most demanding phase of this uork uas 
carried out under the supervision of Mrs. Gavle Thomas , x7ho joined the project 




staff as Research Assistant in May, 1965 



other Research Assistantsj who were oaployed in ^atherin;^ naterials during 
the first year of. project research were: Anthony D’Agostino, Marshall Durbin, 

Firidula Adenwala. 

Secretarial Assistance has been rendered the Project staff by, successively, 
Carole Corwin, Virginia Muniak, Carole Dautch, Joanne Kaplan and' Adrienne Gerstenzang. 
0*2. 1* The following brief vita present the professional qualifications of the 



acadenic staff of the Buffalo English Linguistics Project. 

Henry Lee Snith, Jr., Ph.D,, Princeton University. Professor of Linguistics 
and English and Chairman, (until June, 1965) Department of Anthropology, State 
University of New York at Buffalo, Principal Investigator . Set up and headed 
Language School of Foreign Service Institute, (Dean of School and Professor of 
Linguistics). Officer in Charge, Language Section of Information and Education 
Division, U. S. Army. Conducted radio program, ’^here Are You From?”, WOR and 
Mutual Network. Conducted 13 TV programs, ^Language and Linguistics.” 

National Educational Television Network. Published, with George L. Trager, 

An Outline of English Structure ? also Linguistic Science and the Teaching „of 
English; "Linguistics: A Modern View of Language” in An Outli ne of Man * s Know 1 edge 

of the M ^dern World , ci. L, Bryson. Articles in many professional journals. 

Director of workshops in linguistics and the teaching of English at the University 
of Buffalo and Potsdam State Teachers College and lecturer of same and allied 
subjects at many universities and before conferences of teachers and administrators. 
Directed workshop on linguistics and reading, published articles on the linguistic 
approach to English prosody. Linguistic consultant on the development of primers 
and pre-primers. 

Henry J. Sustakoski, Associate Professor, Department of English, State 
University College at Buffalo, Principal Investigator . Formerly teacher of 
11th and 12th year English and Journalism, Akron, New York. Member Phi Delta 
Kappa. Recipient ACLS Summer Study Grant. Inaugurated series of intensive 
annual short courses in linguistics, University of A.lberta. Co-chairman, 

Linguistics Committee, Now York State Erglish Council. Linguistic Consultant, 

New York State Education Department and New York Telephone Company. Addresses 
on linguistics and teaching of English and Reading, Annual meetings of New York 
State English Council and vlestern Zone meetings. New York State Teachers Association. 
Addresses on linguistics to English workshops at State University Colleges at 
Drockport and Geneseo. Taught in-servico courses in linguistics to English and 
language faculties at /imherst, Williamsville, Springville and Bishop Turner High 
Schools. Taught extension ^course in English Structure at North Tonawanda schools. 
Presently directing in-service training in linguistics for Rochester area English 
department chairmen under auspices of Genesee Valley School Study Council. 

Texts on English Structure for teachers, for college freshmen and a high school 
series currently in preparation with collaborators. 
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Wilmor Trauser^ Ph.D., Harvard University. Professor of English and 
Chairman of the Department, State University College at Potsdam. Project 
Teaching of English Soecialist o Taught high school English. Supervised 
intermediate and junior high school student-teachers in the Campus School at 
Potsdaii State University College* Chairman of English Department since 1931. 
Teaches courses in linguistics, recent research in teaching language arts, 
literature, and composition. Co-director, uith Dr. Smith, of uorkshop on 
Linguistic Science and the Teaching of English, held at the University of 
Buffalo. Consultant to various study groups (teachers) on the application of 
linguistics. Taught at University of Maine courses in teaching of English. 
Conducted experiments in developing audio-visual materials useful in teaching 
language. Uill attend University of Pittsburgh seminar on use of overhead 
pr*ojectors and opaque projectors in teaching of linguistics. 

Hans GottschalU, Fh.D., is Chairman of English at the State University 
College at Geneseo, York. He received his B.A. and M«Aa from the Meu York 
University and his Ph.D. from the State University of loua uhere his dissertation 
X7as on Edgar Allan Poe. He previously taught at the State University of loua, 

Ohio State University, L'isconsin State College at Eau Claire, New Lincoln 
School in New York City and Duquesne University. He has been Executive Secretary 
of the New York State Englisn Council since 1959, and has served on various 
committees of the National Council of Teachers of English, the Conference on 
College Composition and Communication, the Modern Language Association, the 
National Society for the Study of Communication, and the New York State Speech 
Association. He has published in The English Record, Jour^^ al of English and 
Germanic Philology, CCC, Science and Society, New York State Education and is 
contributor to Abstracts in English Studies. He teaches courses in the EnSlish 
language, English Methods, and Literature, as well as supervising Student Teachers 
in English^ 

Julian Cranberry, a doctoral candidate in linguistics at the State 
University of Uew York at Buffalo and Research Associate in Linguistics with the 
Project, has a B.A. in anthropology from Yale University (1951) and an M.A. in 
anthropology from the University of Florida (1955). His concentration within 
the field of anthropology has been in the area of linguistic theory and 
doscriptiVG linguistics, t 7 ith emphasis on native /unerican languages. He has 
published in the field of linguistics in various professional journals. He 
has taught for fifteen years. His university teaching, experience includes 
work at the University of Florida, Rollins College, Rochester Institute of 
Technology, State University of New York at Buffalo, and St. John Fisher 
College. High School teaching experience (9th, 10th, and 11th grades) was 
gained at vJinter Park High School, Florida. He has also taught Kindergarten 
and Elementary school children as part of the program of the Institute of 
Languages, Orlando, Florida. The greatest bulk of his teaching has been in 
descriptive linguistics, modern languages (Spanish, German, French, Russian), 
and English as a foreign language on all of the above levels. For several 
years he also served as director of a professional technical translations 
bureau (largely Russian and Spanish materials) in Orlando, Florida. 
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Nancy ?• Hiclcerson, Ph.D», Indiana University. Assistant Professor of 
Anthrooolo"yj iley Yorl'. State University Collcsc at Buffalo. Linguist in charge 
of Air Force courses in ilussian and Assistant Directorj Intensive Lansua^c 
Traininj^ Centcrj Indiana Univcrsityj 105>-19u?. Co-srantee for ethnological 
survey of British I-Ionduras sponsored by Research Institute for the Study of iian, 
1963-64, and co-author of f orthconini;; report. Author of several journal articles 
on American Indian lan^uases. 



S. David Farr, Ph.D., Syracuse University. Associate Professor of 
Education and Director, Educational Research Center, University of Buffalo. 
Project Statistician . Research Associate, Syracuse University, 1957-58. 

U. S. Office of Education Cooperative Research Project No. 048. Currently 
co-director, Multi -district study of Larzo Croup Instruction in Chemistry, 
supported by Neu York State Department of Education. 

Mark Kennedy, M.A., University of Texas, Lecturer in Sociolocy at the 
University of Buffalo. Project Sociolop:ist » Instructor in Sociology, Tulane 
University, Sumeer, 1956 and I957j Assistant Professor of Sociology, Hemphis 
State University, Tennessee, 1957-19595 Research Person, Gailor Psychiatric 
Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee, 1958 and 19595 Director of Research Division,' 
Health and Uelfare Planning Council of Memphis and Shelby County, Tennessee, 
1959-61. 



0.3. 



Schedule of Research. 



0.3.1. 0 ri? 3 (inal Proposal . The original proposal for Cooperative Research 
Project 1856 was submitted in March, 1962. The proposed research was to begin 
with the academic year in September, 1962, and was to consist of three phases: 

(1) a year devoted to evaluation of existing materials and preparation 
of new materials, alignment of school systems for participation in the project, 
and selection and orientation of teachers. This was planned for Fall, 1962 
through Summer, 1963. 

(2) the academic year devoted to the experimental phase of the research 
project, including pre-testing all subjects, teaching of special curriculum to 
experimental subjects, and post-testing all subjects. This phase was to 
include the period Fall, 1963 to Spring, 1964. 

(3) a final period of analysis of data and evaluation of results. 

This was projected for Summer and Fall, 1964, with the final report scheduled 
for completion by December, 1964. 

0.3.2. Revised Proposal . Following the completion of most of the original 
phase (2), in March, 1964, application was made for a continuation of the 
research project. Basically, the continuation involved a second year’s 
replication of phase (2). This extension of the research was justified on 
the basis of the tremendous amount of original teaching materials which were 
developed (see section 2.3.) and the resultant need felt, on the part of 
participating teachers, for further experience in presenting the materials, 
both for the sake cf improved experimental results and in order to improve 
the status of thj linguistic approach in their respective schools. 

0.3.3. Actual calendar . With this amendation of the original schedule, the 
actual calendar of the Buffalo English Linguistics Project, was as follov7s 
(listing by calendric quarter, with abbreviated indication of which project 
personnel were employed in any given quarter and a summary of activities 
pursued during each quarter) : 
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Quarter 



Date 



Personnel* 



Activities 



1 



3 



A 



5 



6 



7 



October •» 
Decenber 1962 



HLS, HJS, VJKT, 
SDF, MK, AF; 

HS, TF; MD, 
MA, x-\A. 



January - 
March 1963 



HLS, HJS, KG, 
JGi WKT, SDF, 
MIC, AF; JR, 

HS, TF; MD, MA, 
AA, 



April - HLS, HJS, HG, 

June 1963 JGJ WKT, SDF, 

MK, AF; JR, 

HS, TF; MD, /Ji. 



Administrative arrangements with 
schools 0 Beginning of in-service 
courses for experimental group 
teachers, orxentation meetings 
for all teachers. Research: 
surveying literature and teaching 
materials. 

Administrative arrangements with 
schools, addition of college-level 
classes. Orientation and in-service 
training of experimental and control 
group teachers. Continuation of 
materials research, evaluation of 
testing instruments*. 

Completion of in-service training 
courses in all schools scheduled 
for participation. ' Completion of 
materials research, preparation 
of teaching aids and tests. 



July - 

September 1963 



HLS, HJS, KG, 
JG; vnCT, SDF, 
MK, AF; AG, 
HS, TF. 



Preparation of teaching materials 
and teachers* guides. Administration 
of General Criterion and Intelligence 
test battery. 



October - HLS, HJS, HG, 

December 1963 JG; SDF, VIKT, 

MK, JR, AF; HS, 
TF, AG. 



Administration of General Criterion- 
Intelligence battery. Teaching 
phase of experiment in progress. 
Preparation of socio-economic 
questionnaire. 



January - 
March 1964 



HLS, HJS, HG, 

JG; m, SDF, AF, 
MK; HS, TF, AG, 
LU. 



Completion of text materials. 
Additional orieiUation meetings for 
teachers. Continuation of teaching 
phase and administration of Specific 
Criterion tests. Administration of 
socio-economic questionnaire. 



April - 
June 1964 



HLS, HJS, HG, 
JG; \JKT, SDF, ' 
MK, /iF; HS, TF, 
AG, LW. 



Completion of teaching phase, 
adr.iinistration of Specific Criterion 
tests and final General Criterion 
battery. Scoring of tests. Proposal 
for continuation of project submitted. 



*Hot including occasional consultants; see below, 0.5.2. 



o 
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Quarter 

8 



10 



11 



12 



. 

ERIC 



Date 



July - 

September 1964 



October - 
December 1964 



January - 
March 1965 



April - 
June 1965 



July « 

September 1965 



Personnel* 



HLS, HJS, JG, 
HGs I'lPH; vJKT, 
SDF, MIC; AG, 
UDY, LV?. 



HLS, HJS, HG, 
JG, 'I-JPH; WICT, 
SDF, MIC, AG; 
vIDY. 



HLS, 


HJSj 


, JG, 


HG,' 


MPH; 


JKT, 


SDF, 


MK, 


AF,; 


vJDY. 






HLS, 


HJS 


, JG, 


HG,' 


mn; 


WKT, 


SDF, 


MK; 


VIDY, 


GT. 




, 


HLS, 


HJS 


, JG, 


HG, ' 


NPH; 


i-IKT, 


SDF, 


AG; 


GT. 



Activities 



Administrative arrangements uith 
schools for 1964-1965 experiment. 
Scoring and tabulation of results 
of tests from 1963-64 (for computer 
processing). Revision of teaching 
matcJials. 

Administration of General Criterion 
and Intelligence test battery. 
Continuation of revision of materials. 
In-service training courses for 
teachers new to the project. 

Teaching phase of 1964-65 experiment. 



Continuation of teaching phase. 
Specific Criterion tests. Completion 
of revision of materials. 



Completion of teaching phase; 
administration of Specific Criterion 
tests. Final General Criterion 
battery. Scoring of tests. 

Scoring of tests, compilation of 
results for computer processing. 
Computer processing of all 1963-64 
and 1964-65 data completed. 
Composition of report on Cooperative 
Rssearch Project 1856 for 
Commissioner of Education. 
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0.4. Physical Facilities . 

Space accomodations for Cooperative Research Project 1856, provided by the 
State University of Mow York at Buffalo, wore not made available to the project 
until Febiuary, 1963. The accomodations consisted of a cor.iplex of offices at 
46 'Jinspear Avenue, Buffalo, New York, to which the Buffalo Sn.glish Linguistics 
Project nameplate was affixed. These quarters were occupied until June, 1965, 
when the University provided other accomodations at 3272 Main Street, Buffalo. 

Facilities on hand at Buffalo English Linguistics Project headquarters have 
included desk space, telephone facilities and a snail library for the use of project 
staff and office employees*; stationary and other office supplies; and the follow- 
ing equipment; a Smith-Corona typewriter, model 4l0; a Smith-Corona typewriter, 
model 250, which has been specially adapted for the use of linguistic symbols; 
a Gestetner mimeograph machine, model 320; a Gestetner fluoroscope. A Bell and 
Howell T.D.C. tape recorder was kept at project headquarters, on loan from the 
Department of Anthropology of the University. An Underwood-01 ivetti D 24 calculator 
was also borrowed from the Physical Anthropology laboratory of the Department of 
Anthropology for use during the final two months of project resear cho 

All soecial equipment acquired by the State University of Now York at 
Buffalo for the pujTposo of facilitating Cooperative Research Project 1856 remains 
at the disposal of the university at the termination of the contracu period. 

Standardized tests and ansv/er sheets, used in administering the General Criterion 
battery, were purchased in sufficient quantity for the use of all subjects included 
in the two years of exporimentationo A repository of approximately 100 copies of 
each of the following tests, together with approximately 6000 answer sheets for 



There was at all times a part-time secretary, with additional clerical assistants 
hired on an hourly basis as needed. 

^available from the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, N. J. 



each, was established at project headquarters: 3.T.E.P. Writing tests. 



1 



ERIC 
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Level 1, Level 2j and Level 3; Iowa Test of Educational Development, Test 3; 

O 

Lorge-Thorndlke Intelligence Tests. Level 5, form B and Level 4, form B; and 

3 

the Modern Language Aptitude Teste 

Through the cooperation of the Computing Center of the State University of 
Nex7 York at Buffalo, Dro So David Farr, the Project Statistician, submitted the 
body of data compiled from the testing phase of Cooperative Research Project 1856 
to computer analysis, using au I.BoMu 7044«1401 combined system of analysis. 

0.5. School systems and individual educators have x 7 orked iu cooperation with the 
Buffalo English Linguistics Project, both in direct involvement in the research 



project~~providing groups of stude'tts as experimental or control subjects«<»and 
in various other ways, as consultants or advisors o 

0.5olo Cooperating schools o The follox^ing schools have participated during one 
or both years of t:ho onp-a-iLvUl. . \ 

(a) Akron Central High School, Akron, New York; Edward Allen, principal. 
Experimental classes in both 1963-64 and 1964-65 . In the first 
year the participating teacher was Roger Farr; in the second, 

Arthur George -> 

(b) Amherst Central High School, Snyder, New York; Donald Munson, 
principal., Sue Updike \<jas teacher of an experimental class in 
the 1963-64 year» /unlierst Central High School only continued 
two months in the research project, and thus does not figure 
in the results. 



available from Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 

2 

available from Houghton-Miff lin Company, Nex7 York, Nexj York. 

3 

available from the Psychological Corporation, 'voj York, Now Yorkr 
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(c) Bishop O’Hern High Schools Buffalo, Hew York; Sster Agnes Clare, 
principal. Provided experimental classes taught by Miss Marion 
Crovje, and control class taught by Mrs. Elizabeth Murohy, in 
1963-64 only. 

(d) Bishop Turner High School, Buffalo, lew York; Rev. Robert Schx/ab, 
principal. Participant in 1963-64; experiraental classes taught 
by Father John '.ieimar and Father Claude Bicheler, control classes 
under Father Francis Braun and Father Vincent Wright. 

(e) Canisius High School, Buffalo, Hew York; Rev. Louis A. Mounteer, 
principal. Participant in both 1963-64 and 1964-65; in the 
first year, experimental classes taught by Thomas Fitzsimons 
and Edward Zimmorman, and control classes taught by Sylvester 
Kuligowski and Kenneth Durkin. In the second year, one 
experimental class taught by Thomas Fitzsimons. 

(f) Clarence Central High School, Clarence, New York; Clifford N. 
Crooks, principal; Herbert Bosch, chairman of English Department. 
Provided control classes for the 1964-65 experiment, taught by 
Lax/rence Szyraanski; comparison linguistic classes* under 
Michael Ehrenreich and Patricia Speyser. 

(g) Gates-Chili Senior High School, Rochester, New York; 

Warren Sorley, chairman, English Department; John Bema, 
principal; took part in the 1964-65 experiment; experimental 
class taught by Pamela Patton, control classes taught by 
Mary Ann Bell and Charles Disponza. 

(h) Griffith Institute and Central School, Springville, New York; 
VJilliam W. Sawin, Jr., principal. Provided experimental 
classes for the 1963-64 experiment, taught by Henry Bartkowski, 
Betty Snethen, and Helen Knueppel. 

(i) Kenmore Junior High School, Kenmorc, Nexj York; George Cookingham, 
principal. In 1963-64, provided control classes taught by 
Robert Hall and L. Ann Bish. 

(j) Kenmore West Senior High School, Tonawanda, New York; Raymond 
Frazier, principal. In 1963-64, provided control classes taught 
by Marian -Jiliiams and Virginia Zimmerman. 

(k) Medina Central High School, Medinr., Now York; David Parsons, 
principal. A participant in both years of project research; 
in 1963-64, control classes taught by Mr. Jerry D. Wright, 

Mrs. J. R. Brundago and Donald Sleight; in 1964-65, 

control classes taught by Mr. Jerry D. VJright and Jerome Flax. 



•It 

These two teachers administered the General and Specific Criterion tests 
in order to compare the effectiveness cf their own linguistically-derived 
approach with thcat of the B.E.L.P. 
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(l) Hiarjara Falls Hijh School, i'Uajara Falls, Mew York; Russell Grauer, 
Principal. In 1QC4-65, experiinental classes taujht by Glen A. Smith. 

(m) Worth Tonawanda Senior Kijh School, North Tonauanda, New York; 

Earl Tonner, Principal. Participated in 19C4-65, with 
experimental class taujht by Rojer Farr, control class by 
Sarah Cipriano. 

(n) Rush-Henriotta Hijh School, Rochester, Mew York; Charles Kinyon, 
Principal. In 1964-65, experimental classes taujht by 

Helen Arnold, control classes by David Sisson and Larry Emond; 
did not administer final General Criterion battery, so records 
are incomplete. 

(o) Saint John Fisher College, Rochester, Wevj York; Rev. Joseph 
3. Dorsey, Dean. In 1964-65, experimental classes taujht by 
Julian Cranberry (B.E.L.P. staff member). 

(p) State University Colleje at Buffalo, Buffalo, Hex? York. 

Experimental classes in 1964-65 taujht by Henry J. Sustakoski 
(B.E.LoP. staff) and Edmund J. Thomas. 

(q) State University Colleje at Fredonia, Fredonia, New York. 

In 1963-64, experimental class taujht by Zack Bowen, control 
class by William Neville. The full program x-7as not completed, 
so results are incomplete. 

(r) State University College at Geneseo, Geneseo, New York. 

In 1963-64, experimental classes taught by Edxjeen Ham and 
Gilbert David. 

(s) Wiiliamsville Junior High School, Williamsville, New York; 

Lyman Root, Principal. Participant in both 1963-64 and 
1964-65; in the first year, exoerimental classes taught by 
Dorothy xRizzo and Ruth Berner; in the second year, experimental 
classes taught by Dorothy Rizzo. 

(t) IJilliamsville Senior High School, VJilliamsville, Nex7 York; 

Clifford N. Crooks, Principal in 1963-64, and William W. 

Sawin, Jr., Principal in 1964-65. Participant in both years 
of project; in 1963-64, experimental classes taujht by 

Doris Shearer and Vincent Stearns; and in 1964-65, experimental 
classes taujht by Harold Stein and Doris Shearer. 

(u) State University of Nexj York at Buffalo, Buffalo, ilexj York. 

In 1964-65, experimental class taujht by Gayle M. Thomas. The 
full program X7as not completed, so results are incomplete. 
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0.5.2. Scholars not directly involved as staff members of the Buffalo English 
Linguistics Program, who have been called upon for consultation and other 
assistance, on an occasional basis, are: 

Dr. Robert Ascher, Department of Anthropology, Cornell University; 
Consultant and Lecturer in general orientation program for teachers. 

Dr. Sumner Ives, Department of English, Syracuse University, Consultant 

and Lecturer in general orientation program. 

Dr. Ralph Maud, Department of English, State University of i«bw York 

at Buffalo; Lecturer in orientation program for control-group teachers. 

Mr. Bruce Miller, Assistant Professor of English and Education, 

State University cf Mew York at Buffalo; Consultant in teacher orientation 

program. 

Dr. W. Melville Ransberry, Toronto Teachers College; Consultant 
and Lecturer in orientation program for control-group teachers. 

Dr. David B. Stout, Professor of Anthropology, State University of 
New York at Buffalo; Consultant in teacher orientation program. 
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1. Justification of linguistic approach. 

1.1. i*!eed for a new approach . The classic curriculum in the field of English 
had consisted for nany decades of the three main divisions of (1) the study of 
the English language (traditional gramar), (2) a program in composition and 
(3) the study of English and /inerican literature. During the 1930 ®s, the study 
of language \ias seriously attached. Some studies uere conducted to determine 
the effectiveness of the study of grarm.iar in the improvement of student writing. 

The results of these studies indicated no positive relationship between a 
knoxjledge of traditional grammar and the ability to xjrite with facility. This 
X7as not, or at least should not have been, unexpected. English gramiaar, and 
often even the points of usage, were taught for their own sake and no special 
effort X7as made to associate the teaching of grammar and the teaching of composi- 
tion. There has still been no determination of the effectiveness of grammar in 
the improvement of composition grammar was to be intimately involved in the 
composition program. It may wrell be that what was called for was an improvement 
in the way grammar was used in the attempt to improve composition. No test of 
this kind of hypothesis was ever made. Instead, it became the nevj orthodoxy 
that the teaching of grammar was somehox<r out of fashion and teaching composition 
by t/riting practice alone uas in fashion. Of course many schools never accepted 
this new philosophy and continued to teach grammar in the rather traditional 
x/ay. This x*7as more generally true in the Catholic educational system. 

By the time of the beginning of the Buffalo English Linguistics Project, 
it X7as difficult to find schools in the immediate geographic area with a sufficient 
program in traditional grammar to act as controls in the experiment. For this 
and other reasons, Catholic parochial schools in the city of Buffalo were 
selected to participate in the program. In the case of other (non-Catholic) 
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participating schools, the use of gramnar as a base for teaching composition 
lias stressed in the in-service training of control teachers. 

gut a second major point to consider in the reaction against the teaching 
of grammar is the abandonment of the teaching of a description of language 
for purposes other than as a means to improve the composition program. Most 
subject matter in the curriculum is justified in terms of its value in the 
over-all educational development of an Individual rather than on a pragmatic 
one that it will help students do some practical activity better immediately, 
giology, for instance, is taught for its value to an individual in aiding him to 
understand his physical environment and it is left to the health program to 
apply the facts of biology to the improvement of student health practices. 

Chemistry is also taught for its general educative value, without any necessary 
application in the better nixing of bread batter, though this may become a 
concern in a home economics classroom. It is the position of the Buffalo ilnglish 
Linguistics Project that English teachers abandoned a major part of their 
legitimate subject matter when they abandoned the teaching of the facts about 
the nature of language for the sake of general educational values. Language 
is the first and greatest of all human inventions. It makes all other disciplines 
possible. Is any further justification for the teaching of a description of 
language needed? 

But the assumptions of the Buffalo English Linguistics Project do not rest 
on the justification that grammar has a part in the general educative scheme 
alone. There is also the conviction that if modern scientific analysis has 
allowed us to make startling discoveries about the nature of language and its 
functions, then this knowledge should be applicable to the problems involved 
in the use of language. Therefore this Project was set up to test this hypothesis; 
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that a ImovTlcdgG of tho scieatific analysis of the Snjlish language will lead 
to a program which can bettor handle the traditional problems of the English 
composition program than a program based on the traditional , unscientific, 
analyses of language. In addition, a scientific description of language xjill make 
a much greater contribution to the students® understanding of the world he 
lives in. 

In this regard, then, the English program must function on two basic 
levels. It must try to contribute to a student’s general understanding of the 
world he lives in through the study of literature and through the study of a 
description of language, and it must be a skills course in the improvement of 
composition through the application of its ox;n subject matter and through 

writing practice. 

1.2. Why a linguistic approach . 

A statement of the basic philosophy of the contribution of linguistic 
science to the teaching of English as viewed by the Buffalo English Linguistics 
Project, is appropriate. First, it is HOT expected that linguistics can cure 
all of the multitude of problems of English instruction. As anyone who has 
taught English very well knows, a basic problem of teaching people to write 
better is the one of interesting and motivating them sufficiently to be self- 
critical of their own efforts. Achieving this kind of motivation is extremely 
difficult with a teaching load so great as to make individual attention almost 
impossible. 

A key problem that the teacher must face, then, is sufficiently interesting 
students in their writing to make them truly self critical. Most writers of any 
competence achieve thit- kind of interest at some point in their careers. A few 
who are fortunate acquire this kind of ability for self analysis while still 
high school students. Many do not achieve it until they are in college, or 
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very frequently, even in graduate school. Most Ar.iericans never develop a hi^h 
ability for uritten expression. 

In re3ard to the basic problem of uritin:j competeace, linguistics can 
contribute relatively little without the presence of some solf-motivated interest 
in X7ritin3. Where motivation is largely lackins, the selection of particular 
approaches to English instruction becomes of little consequence. Of course, 
the task of the En3lish teachers in tryinj to awaken this kind of self interest 
mi3ht be infinitely easier if, in our total educational view, tenchin" people 
to become literate, in more than a very minimal sense, was of equal importance 
to teachin3 people how to operate automobiles. Driver instruction is carried on 
in extremely small 3roups and driver traininj teachers are very fortunate in 
that only a few people can sit in one car. This means that in driver trainin3, 
instruction is always in very small groups and larjcly on an individual basis. 

It is not necessary to spell out for teachers of Enslish what measures 
could be accomplished, usinG any approach, if they had such an extremely fortunate 
teachind load. As lon3 as it is our tradition that Enjlish instruction can be 
carried on in a mass production situation, maximum results cannot be expected, 
in terms of the hish deGree of literacy all teachers xjould like to maintain as 
a standard of achievement. Occasionally, in the public school situation, a few 
students are fortunate enouGh to become involved in writinG seminars and work- 
shops which enable them to have daily x?ritinG practice and criticism. Almost 
invariably, students in these situations achieve hijher degrees of literacy than 
stt.dents taking only traditional instruction. Students, faced xjith heavy xjriting 
involvement, generally are fortunate enough to achieve at an early age the self 
criticism x^hich is the basis for building a high proficiency in self expression. 
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There has been, in recent years, a ^reat and eternal complaint about the 
lack of literacy in hi2h school sraduates, in colleje jraduates, and even amonj 
inmates of graduate schools. This has, most often, been blamed directly on the 
inadequacy of the composition program in col lege, or most frequently on the 
incomoctency of the high school English teachers, raul Roberts, among others, 
argues that this is absurd. He argues that it is the responsibility of the 
X 7 hole school to teach literacy, not of the English department alone. The 
English department has been viex?ed as a service department. English has been 
thought to have no subject matter so English teachers could uorry about making 
students literate while other departments could teach legitimate subject matters, 
because, after all, they had them. 'Jhat the English teacher must demonstrate 
for his colleagues in other departments is that it is everyone «s function to 
promote literacy. Of course, too oft^,-- thd English teacher will find many of 
his colleagues have not sufficient mastery of language usage themselves to be 
able to do this. Where that is true, the problem is beyond the scope of the 
English department to correct. 

In large measure the problem has developed as ^;e have attempted to educate 
progressively greater portions of the public, quite often beyond their native 
capacities. If it is our belief that a high school diploma, or even a college 
degree, should indicate that a student is basically literate, then diplomas or 
degrees should be withheld from anyone failing to attain such a standard. vJhat 
school system is prepared to enforce real literacy as a standard? If we do not 
have the real belief in this value, sufficient to maintain it, then the English 
teachers are guilty of being obsequious if they allow the failures of the 
educational authorities to maintain standards to be registered as their personal 
incompetency. If we believe in offering education to all, even beyond their 
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ability to profit by it| then we Dust be prepared to accept that these individuals 
will survive their involvenent with the educational process and will leave it 
enriched only to the dejree that their native talents X7ill permit. This is not 
an ari^ument against public education, nor a plea to restrict higher training. 

It is only an arcument urcinc5 educational policy makers to face reality; to 
acknowledse that miracles are not possible and that we have not found the means 
of raisin;3 every individual to the level of a highly educated and highly 
articulate person. 

The English department does have a legitimate subject matter. It is not 
sociology, it is not personality adjustment and it is not guidance. The legi- 
timate function of an English program is to transmit tbe body of knowledge about 
the language and the literature to students. When other considerations have 
been introduced, these two have been sacrificed. Let the chemistry department 
teach students what clothing to wear to aii interview. Let the English depart- 
ment teach students the linguistic facts about their native language and intro- 
duce them to the eloquent expressions of gifted users of the language, both in 
times past and in the present day. 

Linguistics, we feel, provides a more useful frame of reference which any 
student who has achieved a basic interest in his writing can then use as a 
foundation for self criticism in striving for writing improvement. The structural 
approach cannot provide motivation where motivation does not exist, and this 
frequently cannot be awakened in the kind of situation that exists in many schools. 
But once some motivation has been inspired, linguistics can then provide a better 
framework for self evaluation and improvement in this vital area so commonly 
recognized as an essential ingredient of a truly educated person--the ability for 
expression with clarity and force. Ue believe that a greater awareness of how 
language actually functions can contribute to this self-educative process, to 
the degree that an individual is ready for it. 

I er|c 
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This is in contrast to the traditional situation where no two handbooks agree 
on the conventions of punctuation and whc^re the rules are so frequently expressed 
in such vague and complicated language that they are impossible for average 
students to understand. Ue also feel that linguistic analysis has a contribution 
to make in understanding the complexities used by a subtle and gifted poet. In 
contrast to traditional metric analysis, which reduces the reading of the finest 
poetry to doggerel, in order to make an analysis, this system allows the most 
natural reading of a poem as a basis for prosodic analysis. It is also possible 
through this method to make explicit what "counterpoint'* in poetry may mean or 
what a New Critic actually means, structurally speaking, when he speaks of 
"hovering stress" in a poem. It has been a basic assumption of New Criticism 
that structure will lead to meaning. The linguists agree, and in fact they 
provide a tool where the exact nature of this structure may be made readily 
apparent and where the genius of a poet may be seen in all of his fine and 
gifted manipulations of the language. 

vie also feel that a linguistically-based grammar will provide a logical, 
accurate, and consistent description of the English language, and that this is 
going to be a practical guide to kinds of usage problems with which English 
teachers are traditionally concerned. 

The distinctions between descriptive and prescriptive grammar are important 
to bear in mind, for the linguist, when he is making an analysis, is not concerned 
with the problem of what is considered elegant or inelegant usage. He is rather 
concerned in making a description, not in making value judgments. It is not only 
proper, however, but it is the proper responsibility of the English teacher to 
be concerned with presenting the student with a knowledge of the kinds of 
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constructions which will earn him the title of an educated person in our society* 
That is, after all, the student’s purpose in being in school. Descriptive 
grammar is the basis upon which a prescriptive gramuar may be developed, one 
that will be more useful in making the kinds of distinctions that have always 
been the legitimate and proper concern of English teachers. Some people prefer 
to discuss this distinction as a dichotomy between grami^iar and usage. They are 
then using the term grammar only in the descriptive sense, and the term usage 
to refer to that which is considered acceptable, in contrast to unacceptable 
usage. Whatever terms are used to make this distinction, it is important to 
keep the functions separate. Grammar is not only what is considered "proper” — 
it is an attempt to describe how language functions. And knowledge of how 
language functions is the proper concern of every student who aspires to know 
those things about the world which are necessary for everyone to know. We do 
not restrict information about botany or zoology only to those people who will 
use it as physicians or druggists. We feel that any student, even in elementary 
school, should have some knowledge about the natural world. Language is the 
basic tool that allows man to carry on his culture — it is the one thing which 
has allowed him to become human. It is also true that a thorough knowledge of 
the structure of the language will be useful in determining which usages are 
considered "educated” and xjhich are considered "illiterate”. This does not 
mean that those that bear the label "illiterate" do not have grammatical 
stiructure - in truth they have as much grammatical structure as the finest 
Shakespearian sonnet. VJhat they lack is the social designation of acceptability, 
and the eloquence of a gifted mind. 
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As linguistic knowledge progresses, linguistics should be able to make 
contributions in such areas as the analysis of literary style, a more accurate 
semantic connotation and denotation of meaning, etc. At this time the rigorous 
science of linguistics has aol; progressed to the point xjhere much can be said 
in these areas with a high degree of confidence 5 but, as in all areas of 
science, new breakthroughs are being made every day, and in the definitely 
foreseeable future, these areas will be subjected to the kind of analysis 
which has been applied in describing the phonology and morphology of English. 
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1*3. Aspectual Analysis: Its Uaturo and Use 

1*3*1 « Premises Dohind the Hypothesis . In the fore3oinj sections we Implied 
certain 3oals as sermane to hijh school and college freshman English courses. 

These were: 

(1) acquisition of a thorough knowledge of the structures of 
the English language and of the English writing system 
(two separate^ though related entities) 

(2) acquisition of a thorough knowledge of the historical 
backgrounds and development of these structures 

(3) acquisition of the ability to use this descriptive and 
historical information within the framework of the 
American Standard Dialect 

(4) acquisition of an insight into the workings of language 
and writing systems as media of communication 

In section 1.1. it was stated that the general nationwide lack of student 
proficiency in these areas may have stemmed, at least partially, from the fact 
that currently used analyses of English — regardless of the pedagogical devices 
used to present them -- are not capable of realizing these goals. The reason 
for this lies In the fact that most models of English structure are largely 
intuitive. They do not consider all the data of the language nor do they 
consider data in a methodical manner. It is consequently not possible for the 
student to take such incomplete, inconsistently presented data and use it to 
reach the four goals outlined above. 

Since it is considered axiomatic in our society today that the scientific 
method is the most thoroughly organized system of logical analysis currently 
available, it was premised that presentation of English language data via a 
scientifically designed model ought to remedy some of the ills of the currently 
used models. Since the field of linguistics is solely concerned with the analysis 
of language according to the dictates of the scientific method, it was also 
premised that a linguistic model was what was needed. 
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All of those premises uore subsumed under the following hypothesis, 

which became the hypothesis that the Buffalo English Linguistics Project set 

out to verify or refute experimentally. 

Peda-'os'ical devices beins equal, presentation 
of a linguistically derived model of English 
in the classroom will better enable the student 
to reach the four major of instruction 

than will presentation of i'ntuitive, non-lin 3 uistic 
models of English structure. 

1»3»2. Model and Peda,'^or<y . It was initially necessary to clarify the distinction 
between an instructional model and a peda.^op.ical system and the place that 
linguistics has with respect to these two ideas. Most laymen and educators 
both think of linguistics as a pedagogical system . It should be stated at the 
outset, however, that this assumption is unTiarranted, that linguistics is not 
a method of language instruction. It is not, in other words, a pedagogical 
system in any sense . It is, rather, a medium of instruction > a body of analytical 
knowledge presented in model form which may bo taught by any pedagogical device 
deemed proper. The various ^linguistic approaches” involve both a linguistic 
model of the language in question and appropriate pedagogical devices for 
imparting the model to the student. The primary aim of the Buffalo English 
Linguistics Project was not to devise and test a pedagogical system. It was, 
rather, to devise and tost a specific linguistic model under all possible 
pedagogical situations. 

1*3.3. Linguistic Models . iJe have already stated that any model of the structures 
of a language which is not strictly based upon the methods of scientific data 
gathering and analyses is not, by simple definition, a linguistic model. 

From this viev/point none of the various traditional models of English are 
linguistic models. They are models of language, and in many instances they may 
be rather accurate and even very thorough, but, by definition, they are not 
linguistic. If we are rejecting all such non-linguistic models on the basis 
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of the assumption that they are In no case as complete and as concise as linguistic 
modelsj we must automatically decide, then, not to concern ourselves with the 
possible use of any of the traditional models of English. 

A second kind of language model which we will also reject from consideration 
simply because it is not a linguistic model, is the transformationalist model. 

This model of language is not scientific for precisely the same reasons that tradi- 
tional models are not scientific. The transformationalist, by his own admission, 
states that the only complete analysis of a language can be made by a native speaker, 
that the native speaker may than serve as his own informant. As has been aptly put 
by one recent critic, ’’I can see, however, no more point in linguists trying to 
generate utterances and then evaluating what they have done than in botanists trying 
to generate trees and then deciding whether the result is a tree or a monstrosity®® 
(Uallace L. Chafe, ’’Phonetics, Semantics, and Language,” Language , vol. 38, no. 4, 
p. 340, December 1962). As another critic puts it: ”It (transformational grammar) 

lacked a scientific approach and was detached from language Itself. It was a 
mathematical and largely normative discipline, far removed from actual observation, 
and its scope was both too limited in some respects and too wide in others.” 

(R. M. W. Dixon, Linguistic Science and Logic , 1963, p. 88.) In short, the trans- 
formationalist or generative school of language analysis, though again providing 
us with a language model, does not concern itself with data gathering, with 
experimental verification or refutation of the data gathered and with ordered 
consideration of ^1 the data as it actually occurs. If a model does not do these 
things, it is not, by definition, scientific and, therefore, again by definition, 
not linguistic. 

If we reject both traditional and transformational models of language as 
not being linguistic and therefore not scientific, we are left with two other 
choices as source for our analytical model. One choice may be found in the 
structural school of language analysis. This school is definitely linguistic 
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in the sense that it utilises in full measure the steps of the scientific method. 



It does not suit our purposes, however, in the sense that it has no holistic 
philosophy behind it. Most structuralists have used a scientific, but unilinear, 
approach. They have given linguistic definitions of phonological systems, of 
grammatical systems, or of meaning systems. It has been very rare that a 
structuralist has worked out and presented a full analysis of a language, 
considering patterns of sound (phonology), form (morphology), and sense (semology). 

The second choice xje are left vjith is the aspectual or strati fi cat! onal 
school of language analysis. This school is historically an offshoot of the 
structuralists, and it follows the same scientifically based methodology. Its 
difference lies in the fact that it insists upon a holistic viewpoint of language. 

It Insists that no language model is complete — and therefore scientifically 
truthful -- unless it considers sound, form, and sense data in all their complexity. 
Decause of their commitment to this holistic vieiTpoint -- holistic while still 
emphasizing the importance of all the details -- the aspectual system was the one 
chosen by the Buffalo English Linguistics Project to test the hypothesis made 
earlier in this section. IJithin the aspectualist school, the precise model and 
methodology used are those of George I* Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr. This 
model is schematically presented below. Each of the three major levels or 
strata of language (sound, shape, sense) is sub-divided into three smaller levels 
for analytical purposes. In the diagram the units studied and symbols for units 
on each of the nine sub-levels are indicated in parentheses below the name of 




the analytical level. 



Articulatory Phonetics (accoustic features) 
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The Aspectual Model 



UWGUAGE 



PHONOLOGY (SOUND) 



MORPHOLOGY (SH/iPE) SEMOLOGY (SENSE) 




Each of these nine levels of analysis is further subdivided into three smaller 

analytical levels^ makins ^ total of 27 analytical levels* 

Units on any level of analysis in such a systrjn consist of» in various 
kinds of relationships, jnits on the immediately precedins level of analysis. 

It is consequently necessary that each level and its units be thoroughly and 
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completely understood before units on the next level are looked at. 

The full model of the lancuage can only be seen if the units are con- 
sidered in a sequential and cumulative manner. 

Full bibliographic references to this system of analysis ai»j 
not possible presently} but the following will present the system In 
considerable detail. 

1. Trager, George L., and Smith, Henry Lee Jr., An Outline 
of English Structure . 

2. Trager, George L. , Li nguist ics is Linguistics , Presidential 
Address of the Linguistic Society of America, published 

as an oocasional paper of the journal. Studies in Linguistics # 

3. Trager, George L., S^icyclopedia Britannica. 

A. Hall, Edward, The Silent Language . 

5. Smith, Henry Lee Jr., "The Concept of the Korphophone," 
Language ? Vol. 43, iMo. 1, March 1967, pp. 306-41. 

6. Smith, Henry Lee Jr., E nglish Morohophonics ; Implications 
for the Teaching of L iteracy , Monograph Humber Ten, Hew York 
State English Council. 

7. Sustakoski, Henry J., Some Contributions of Linguistic 
Science to the Teaching of iveading , Froceedings of 1967 
Spring Institutes, HCTE. 
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2. Gensral Procedures 

The basic objective of the Buffalo English Linguistics Project, as stated 
in the original application to the Office of Education of the United States 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, was to test the relative merits of 
the linguistically-oriented and the traditional approaches. (See Appendix 1) 

The modus operand! planned for meeting this objective involved! 

1) paired classes of experimental and control subjects — specifically, 

students in the range grades 7 to 13. 

2) cooperating teachers to administer materials to the subjects at the 

initiation of the project. 

3) parallel curricula for both experimental and control subjects, 
varying with grade-level but including: 

(a) criterion tests to be administered to all subjects at the 
beginning of the experiment, as a uniform measure of intelligence 
and general achievement; and 

' (b) teaching materials covering all phases of language study; 
special materials developed for use with the experimental subjects 
should counterbalance the teaching of grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
etc., by traditional methods in the control classes. (Other content 
in experimental classes — literature, for example, should be unchanged.) 
(c) tests given [1^ at intervals during the school year, to evaluate 
the performance of all subjects in several phases of language study 
(parts of speech, stress, spelling, and punctuation); and [ 2 ] at the 
end of the year, to measure general language proficiency. 
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The several steps, as outlined above, all required planning and time-consuming 
preparation, and were implemented with varying degrees of success; in some cases, 
the detailed plan as stated in the original proposal has had to be modified or 
supplemented* 

2.1. The experimental sample . 

The original proposal called for the selection of public secondary schools 
in urban, suburban, and rural areas, Buffalo, New York, Williamsville, a suburb 
of Buffalo, and rural school districts in the vicinity of Potsdam, New York 
were chosen as loci suitable for testing. In each of these areas, two different 
grade levels — e.g., 9 and 11 -- were to be representved by approximately four 
school classes, paired as experimental and control subjects. 

There were two early modifications of this plan, before the beginning of 
the 1963-64 academic year, when actual experimentation was to begin: 

(1) The plan to use the Potsdam area was abandoned, as it proved impractical 
to provide in-service training for teachers in that area. Non-urban schools in 
Medina, Springville, and Akron, New York -- more accessible to B.E.L.P. staff 
members — were substituted. 

(2) In view of specific local conditions in the Buffalo area, it became 
desirable to include Catholic parochial and private schools as representative 
of the urban ai^ean This was the case because — after initial expressions of 
interest -- neither the Buffalo nor the Niagara Falls, New York public school 
system considered it possible to commit personnel and resources to the project. 

The Catholic secondary schools, however, which provide a large segment of 
education facilities in the urban areas, were able to participate in the project, 
providing paired control and experimental classes in three high schools .during 
the 1963-64 year. 
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2.1.1. The 1963-64 sample. 

The following schools participated in the in-service training programs, 

and were affiliated with the project during the 1963-64 academic year; 

Schools Classes in Project 

9ex 9c Ilex 11c 



(AK) Akron Central High Schvool 

Amherst Central Senior High School'* 



(O) Bishop 0*Hern High School 1 

(T) Bishop Turner High School 1 

(C) Canisius High School 1 

(G) Griffith Institute (Springville) 4 

(KJ) Kenmore Junior High School 

(KW) Kenmore iJest Senior High School 

Medina High School 



(WJ) Williamsville Junior High School 
(WS) Williamsville Senior High School 

(F-C) State University College at Fredonia** 
(G-C) State University College at Geneseo’’Wf 



1 

1 

X 



A 



A 




* did not complete the full program 

college freshmen, experimeiktal materials used, not paired with control classes 



In terms of the urban - 
secondary schools included 
Urban 

Bishop 0‘Hern H.3. 
Bishop Turner H.S. 
Canisius H.S. 



suburban - rural trichotomy, 
in the 1963-64 sample was seen 
Suburban 

(Amherst Central H.S.) 
Kenmore Junior H.S. 
Kenmore West Sr. H.S. 

V(i 1 1 1 amsvi 1 le Jr. ii.S. 
Williamsville Sr. H.S. 



he alignment of the 
to be as follows;* 

Rural 

Akron Central H.S. 
Griffith Institute 
Medina K.S. 



* The meaningfulness of the urban - suburban - rural rubrics was validated in 
the course of statistical analysis of the data* See Chapter 2.5. 
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